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cA  Message  From  The  Chief 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  year  and 
consider  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  we  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  each  individual  member  of  our 
organization,  whatever  his  or  her  job  may  be, 
in  promoting'  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  A 
patient  or  a  visitor  obtains  an  impression  of 
our  hospital  largely  from  the  members  of  our 
organization  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
The  high  standards  of  medical  and  nursing  care 
are  in  themselves  the  basis  for  the  honored 
reputation  of  The  New  York  Hospital  but  every 
member  of  our  organization  contributes  to  this 
reputation  by  work  well  performed  and  by  a 
courteous  and  cooperative  attitude  towards  pa- 
tients, visitors  and  fellow  employees.  To  all  of 
our  staff  I  send  a  message  of  appreciation  for 
their  loyal  support  and  my  sincere  wnshes  for  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

MURRAY  SARGENT 
DIRECTOR 
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The  Cover 

We  are  unable  to  imagine  a 
scene  that  would  better  tipify 
the  seasonal  thought  - —  two 
youthful  friends  of  ours  made 
joyous  by  the  company  of  a 
friend  to  all  youth. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Pulse: 

I  hope  you  will  find  space  in  the  next 
"Pulse"  to  mention  the  nice  dinner  ser- 
ved in  the  East  Dining  Room  on 
Thanksgiving. 

The  evening  and  night  staff  were  very 
grateful  and  Mr.  Van  Meter  worked 
very  hard.  It  was  the  first  time  we  ever 
had  table  cloths,  candles  and  flowers  at 
the  midnight  meal. 

The  dinner  was  delicious  and  every- 
one was  happy. 

Kindest  regards, 
A  Member  of  the  Night  Staff 


T 


I  guess  this  patlcrn  of  thinking  start- 
ed late  in  1942  in  a  truly  conscious 
sense.  We  were  up  front  in  Burma. 
Dick  and  I  had  spent  many  hours  rem- 
iniscing about  our  valley  at  home  where 
we  had  spent  such  a  swell  boyhood 
sharing,  mainly,  the  delights  of  a  good 
Nature.  It  was  good  to  find  Dick  up 
there — and  least  expected.  As  the  year 
drew  to  a  close,  we  spent  many  of  our 
thoughts  on  hunting  back  home,  always 
a  prelude  to  Christmas  and  the  Holiday 
period.  The  snow,  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  the  dark  depths  of  the  ice- 
bound streams  and  the  evergreens  that 
lent  softness  and  long  shadows  to  the 
otherwise  brittle  landscape.  Much  of 
our  verbal  thinking  had  reviewed  the 
comfortable  niceness  of  the  Christmases 
we  had  known.  One  day,  Dick  brought 
his  tired  Tiger  in  for  a  final  landing  and 
all  of  our  shared  thoughts  became  im- 
mortalized ...... 

The  big  log  in  the  fireplace  snapped 
loudly  and  sent  off  an  aroma  of  pine 
resin.  Ginger,  his  long,  silky  cocker  ears 
askew,  was  lying  on  the  hearthstone — 
a  tired  pup  after  a  day  of  furious  activi- 
ty greeting  members  of  the  family  as 
they  arived  from  distant  points.  Dinah 
and  Black  Devil,  Ginger's  mother  and 
father,  were  fussing  in  the  backyard, 
waiting  for  Dad  to  come  in  from  the 
barn.  Mother  was  busy  in  the  kitchen 
finishing  preparations  for  her  annual 
culinary  trumph  tomorrow,  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

The  snow  creaked  underfoot  as  the 
twins  came  in  to  join  the  group  around 
the  fire.  It  was  good  to  see  them  again. 
Their  first  comments  were  about  the 
brightly  decorated  blue  spruce  in  the 
front  yard.  It  was  beautiful,  against 
the  snow.  The  big  bay  window  framed 
it  for  me  in  a  setting  impossible  for  an 
artist  to  grasp.  As  they  settled  them- 
selves in  relaxing  chairs,  the  comforta- 
ble conversation  veered  to  the  twins' 
acceptance  at  college  and  the  new  homes 
they  were  building  for  their  budding 
families.    They  had  been   back  from 
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overseas  long  enough  now  for  some  of 
their  bitterness  to  have  melted. 

Dinah  and  Black  Devil  scrambled  in- 
to the  kitchen  as  Dad  came  in  from 
milking  the  cows.  There  were  the  famil- 
iar sounds  of  low  conversation.  Dad 
checking  the  fire  in  the  cook  stove,  the 
dogs  lapping  water  from  their  dishes 
by  the  sink. 

The  heavy  beams  across  the  ceiling 
gleamed  dully  in  the  fire  glow.  Con- 
versation had  reached  a  comfortable 
lull,  each  being  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  the  pleasantness  of  things.  Dad  and 
Mother  came  in  from  the  kitchen  dis- 
cussing, not  without  warmth,  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  a  Christmas  tree  in  the 
yard  or  in  the  corner  of  the  living  room, 
next  the  piano.  They  settled  in  their 
favorite  chairs  and  we  all  joined  the 
discussion.  Eventually,  the  conversa- 
tion veered  to  political  questions  of  the 
day.  The  recent  accord  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  was  a  happy  sit- 
uation. John,  the  statistician,  brought 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  past 
year  had  been  the  first  in  decades  when 
the  world  had  been  free  of  any  armed 
conflict  between  nations.  The  United 
Nations  were  really  taking  their  char- 
ter seriously  and  translating  it  su- 
perbly. We  argued  a  bit  about  whether 
the  new  U.  N.  home  on  the  East  Side 
in  New  York  was  beautiful  or  the  pro- 
duct of  a  mad  architect's  imagination. 
General  agreement  was  that,  irrespective, 
U.N.  was  doing  a  good  job.  The  twins 
were  thrilled  with  the  low-rate  power 
prospects  made  possible  by  the  new 
atomic  fission  pile  plant  reaching  com- 
pletion in  a  neighboring  county.  Bud 
had  flown  in  from  the  West  Coast  and 
had  to  describe  the  supersonic  air  liner 
that  had  brought  him  across  in  one  hour 
fifty  minutes.  His  company  was  ship- 
ping most  of  its  heavy  equipment  to  the 
Far  East  by  super-s  freighter.  Low 
freight  rates  and  quick  deliveries  gave 
them  an  edge  on  competitors.  U.S.A. 
and  U.S.S.R.  treaties  had  cleared  the 
way  into  Outer  Mongolia  where  alum- 
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inum  alloy  equipment  was  badly  needed 
in  getting  atomic  fission  power  plants 
erected  to  power  local  industrial  devel- 
opment. Mother  commented  on  Cardi- 
nal Tschkovitch's  tribute  to  the  re-de- 
velopment of  all  religious  faiths  in  Rus- 
sia. 

There  was  discussion  of  the  hospital 
and  how  it  had  resumed  its  leadership 
since  the  war  years.  Development  of 
community  hospitalization  and  preven- 
tive medicine  programs,  patterned  after 
the  exemplary  plan  operated  by  a  sub- 
sidary  of  the  Society,  had  focused  nat- 
ional attention  on  our  institution.  Clin- 
ical and  pre-clinical  research  into  medi- 
cal problems  associated  with  the  new 
diseases  which  had  ominously  appeared 
on  the  horizons  were  already  pointing 
the  way  toward  further  conquests  

The  fire  log  snapped  loudly.  I  stirred 
in  my  reverie.  The  family  had  straggled 
off  to  their  old,  familiar  beds.  The 
glorious  music  of  "Silent  Night"  swell- 
ed into  majestic  grandeur  as  Dad's  old 
clock  struck  twelve.  That  would  be 
Bea  who,  each  year,  went  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  and  played  lovely  Christ- 
mas music  on  the  carillon  until  dawn. 

Another  snap  of  the  log  brought  me 
back  to  true  reality.  No  family  was 
near,  nor  could  it  ever  be  again.  The 
cockers  had  long  since  become  but  a 
memory.  The  meager  apartment  was 
not  the  "home"  my  dreams  had  pictur- 
ed. It  was  distinctly  "lower  East  Side." 
The  room  was  dreary.  There  was  no 
spruce  out  front,  the  windows  were  all 
on  a  shaft  which  perennially  effused  a 
musty  smell.  The  fireplace  was  its  sav- 
ing grace — a  sign  of  one-time  lovliness. 
However,  it  was  Chsistmas  Eve.  The 
log  fire  had  made  my  fancy  light,  yearn- 
ing for  the  good  things  in  life  and 
'peace  on  earth,  god  will  toward  men'. 
Nearby  St.  George's  Church  lent  the 
melodious  carillon  music  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Alone  on  Christmas,  grim 
1947.  Home?  This  place?  Well,  it 
isn't  so  bad.  And  maybe  by  next 
Christmas  ......... 


HE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN 

cA  Soliloquy  -  -  '  on  Qhristmas  Eve 
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THE  HOSPITAL  GIFT  SHOP 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  opening  of 
The  Gift  Shop  in  the  Fall  of  1932  to 
the  present  set-up  as  of  Christmas  1947. 
Fifteen  years  of  Service  to  the  Institu- 
tion, has  been  made  possible  by  the 
assistance,  co-operation  and  support  of 
oil  the  Personnel,  which  has  represented 
9Q^r  of  our  sales.  It  has  long  been  the 
policy  to  make  everyone  feel  that  The 
Shop  belongs  to  the  Personnel  and 
therefore  of  having  everyone  anxious, 
eager  and  keen  to  put  it  over.  As  one 
recalls  The  Shop  of  19  32  in  contrast 
with  the  present  set-up,  one  is  startled 
by  the  changes  and  improvements.  Here 
again  the  credit  goes  to  our  own  Hospi- 
tal Staff  as  represented  by  Mr.  Downey 
and  Mr.  Adkins,  who  have  given  unsel- 
fishly of  their  time  to  make  it  a  top 
flight  shop.  Also  we  must  remember 
Mr.  Keig,  our  Comptroller,  and  his 
efficient  staff  who  have  helped  us  in 
all  financial  problems. 

The  Shop  has  increased  in  size  and 
the  Personnel  has  been  augmented,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  in  overhead. 
However,  the  Spirit  of  The  Shop  has 
never  changed,  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple is,  has  been,  and  must  always  be 
"Service  with  a  Smile."  Naturally,  the 
proceeds  go  to  The  Social  Service  to  aid 
in  their  many  useful  advances. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  The  Shop 
must  be  brought  to  the  patients.  If  the 
patients  cannot  come  to  The  Shop,  The 
Shop  must  go  to  the  patients.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  now  three  well  stock- 
ed carts  which  are  taken  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  Hospital:  one  goes  to  the 
Pavilions,  one  to  the  Private  floors  and 
one  to  the  Lying-in  Department.  The 
return  from  these  carts  has  more  than 
amply  repaid  the  investment. 

All  are  cordially  invited  to  do  their 
Xmas  shopping  at  The  Shop.  There  are 
countless  articles  to  be  had  from  50 
cents  up.  You  will  always  find  some- 
thing in  reach  of  your  pocket  book. 
Come  look:  Be  convinced!  The  girls 
at  The  Shop  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  wrap  your  presents  as  gifts. 

In  these  unsettled  times,  when  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  chaos,  misery  and 
disorder  everywhere,  it  behooves  all  to 


enjoy  this  Christmas  Time  and  bring 
happiness  to  others  and  thus  to  oursel- 
ves. With  this  thought  uppermost,  The 
Gift  Shop  wishes  to  all  "A  Merry 
Christmas"  and  A  Happy  and  Propi- 
tious New  Year." 


W.  GIBSON  CAREY,  Jr. 

With  the  death  of  W.  Gibson  Carey, 
Jr.,  on  October  4,  1947,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  The  Society  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members  and  the  Hospital 
one  of  its  most  loyal  friends. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Carey's  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1938, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Hospital  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Power  House  Committee  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive,  Audit  and  Payne 
Whitney  Psychiatric  Committees. 

Mr.  Carey  was  born  on  July  3,  1896, 
at  Schenectady,  New  York.  He  was  a 
student  at  Union  College  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  first  World 
War.  He  joined  the  Army  serving  first 
as  a  lieutenant  and  then  as  captain  in 
the  307th  Field  Artillery  in  France.  He 
was  married  in  1923  to  Miss  Eleanor 
S.  Towne. 

In  1932  he  became  president  of  Yale 
'(6  Towne  Manufacturing  Company, 
having  entered  the  employ  of  that  cor- 
poration three  years  before  as  assistant 
to  the  president. 

One  of  the  country's  leading  indus- 
tralists,  Mr.  Carey  held  directorships  in 
many  prominent  companies  and  in  1939 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Few  men  had  stronger  or  more  varied 
interests  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him. 


DR.  CLARENCE  O.  CHENEY 

Dr.  Clarence  O.  Cheney,  former  med- 
ical director  of  the  New  York  Hosptital- 
Westchester  Division,  died  at  his  home 
on  November  4,  1947. 

Born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  in 
1888,  Dr.  Cheney  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1908  and  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Columbia  University  in  1911. 

As  the  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association,  Dr.  Cheney 
was  widely  known  for  his  many  con- 
tributions toward  the  scientific  devel- 
opment of  psychiatry  and  its  recognition 
by  medical  authorities.  His  services  as 
director  of  The  New  York  Hospital- 
Westchester  Division  from  1936  to 
1946  marked  the  initiation  of  many 
progressive  steps  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  psychiatric  patients.  For  his 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry,  he  received,  in  June  1944, 
the  Columbia  University  Medal. 

The  staff  and  personnel  of  the  West- 
chester Division,  as  well  as  those  with 
whom  Dr.  Cheney  came  in  contact  at 
The  New  York  Hospital,  will  remember 
his  kindness,  courtesy  and  charm  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss. 


An  illustrated^  pocket  size  calen- 
dar of  The  New  York  Hospital- 
Cornell  Medical  Center  for  the 
year  1948  is  now  on  sale  tU  

THE  GIFT  SHOP 


SAFE  HABITS 

MAKE  SAFE  WORKERS 
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Mospi-Zales 


Miss  riK-odatc  H.  St)iilc.  Director  ol 
the  Social  Service  Department,  returned 
recently  from  Clhicngo,  where  she  at- 
tencJcd  a  Conference  of  The  American 
Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers. 
This  is  Miss  Soule's  second  year  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  A.ssociation. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Conc/ress  of  Physical 
Medicine  held  its  I'^lh  Annual  Session 
at  Minneapolis  recently.  Among  the 
officers  elected  were  W.  B.  Snow.  M.D.. 
fifth  vice-president  and  Richard  Kovacs. 
M.D..  secretary.  Drs.  K.  G.  Hansson 
and  E.  Weissenherg  received  the  bronze 
(third)  medal  for  a  device  designed  to 
control  traction  in  cervical  arthritis. 

*  *  * 

Wc  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Elizabeth 
McMasters'  (College  Dining  Room) 
boy  has  been  in  the  hospital  with  pneu- 
monia. We  hope  he  is  up  hale  and 
hearty  in  time  to  greet  Santa. 

*  *  * 

The  new  supervisor  of  edi phone  is 
Mary  Clark  who  took  over  those  duties 
when  Ann  Watralik  married  and  later 
resigned.  Good  luck  to  you  in  your 
new  job.  Mary. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Morris  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Personnel  Department  as  a 
[Personnel  Assistant  to  conduct  a  study 
of  alt  jobs  in  the  hospital.  He  comes  to 
us  from  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital 
where  he  classified  both  civilian  and 
military  positions.  He  was  previously 
with  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Dale,  Jr.,  Personnel  Direc- 
tor, returned  recently  from  the  week- 
long  Institute  on  Hospital  Personnel  Re- 
lations held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  .Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

*  *  * 

Inquiring  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Hlsworth  Minn  (Laundry)  we  learned 
of  his  illness.  A  speedy  recovery  is  our 
fondest  wish. 


Mi.ss  Louise  Stephenson.  Director  of 
I  he  Nutrition  Department .  has  recently 
spent   secerat  week.s   vacation  m  lair 
held.    town,    where    she   enjoyed  the 
Lhanksgiving  holiday  with  her  parents. 

*  *  * 

Yes,  Emergency  Pavilion  certainly 
missed  Ralph  Curnow,  their  evening 
orderly.  His  operation  a  success,  he  is 
now  back  on  the  job. 

*  *  * 

A  litle  late  on  this  good  news  but 
glad  we  did  not  overlook  it  entirely,  is 
the  engagement  announcement  of  "Ben" 
Mangiarcina  {Auditing  Department). 
Congratulations,  Ben! 

*  *  * 

The  return  of  John  Siegel,  the  order- 
ly on  F-10  "K"  operating  room,  was  a 
welcome  relief  after  his  leave  of  absence 
to  attend  his  sick  mother. 

*  *  * 

Cupid's  dart  found  a  target  in  our 
X-ray  Department.  Josephine  Blum  is 
engaged  to  Joseph  Hocker  of  X-ray. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  &J  Mrs.  John  Hughes  (Lucille 
Hoffman,  former  secretary  to  Dr.  Rennic 
at  Payne  Whitney)  has  been  sending 
blue  ribbons  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  a  son,  John  Edward,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

For  all  female  employees  of  the 
Building  Service,  Nutrition  Department, 
and  Nursing  Attendants  who  occupy 
space  in  the  sub-basement  locker  room 
(H-005  and  H-007)  a  new  lounge  is 
being  provided  on  the  South  end  of  the 
"H"  corridor  in  the  sub-basement.  This 
room  is  provided  as  a  convenience  in  off 
duty  periods.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  after  necessary  alterations.  At 
the  same  time  the  locker  room  used  by 
these  employees  will  be  considerably  en- 
larged 

*  *  * 

Orchids  to  Anita  Rhodes  (forelady 
in  Laundry  Dept.)  for  the  record-break- 
ing drape  arrangement  in  the  Nurses' 
Residence  Dining  Room  on  the  night  of 
our  Service  Anniversary  Dinner.  It  was 
admired  by  everyone. 


Dr.    Henricus   J.    Slander  and  Dr 
Bronson  S.  Ray  have  been  patients  m 
the  hospital  reienlly  and  are  convales- 
cing at  home. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

After  an  absence  of  5  years  wc  wel- 
come back  Mrs.  Mary  C"onnors  in  Pavil- 
ion Admitting.  Before  her  marriage 
Mary  was  employed  in  Accounting  De- 
partment. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  little  bird  told  us  that  Record 
I^oom's  Blanch  Sloup  accepted  Frank 
Elios  proposal  and  will  say  "I  Do"  on 
December  27th. 

*  *  * 

Rudolph  Hoffer,  Jr.,  has  traded  in 
his  job  as  grocery  delivery  boy  in  the 
Nutrition  Department  for  a  new  job 
running  the  elevator  in  the  Nurses  Resi- 
dence. 

*  *  * 

//  you've  been  missing  Edylhe  White, 
maid  on  F-23.  you  might  be  interested 
to  learn  that  she's  got  herself  tucked  un- 
derneath the  blankets  of  one  of  our  hos- 
pital beds.  Edythe  we're  counting  on 
a  fast  recovery. 

*  *  * 

Welcome  to  Mrs.  Marie  Felix,  the 
new  secretary  in  the  Nursing  Office  in 
Payne  Whitney. 

*  *  * 

X-ray  Department  lost  Rosalie  Ma- 
resca  when  she  was  tranef erred  to  our 
Photography  Department .  Hope  you 
like  your  new  surroundings'. 

*  *  * 

Gus  Melish  (Supervisor  in  Laundry 
Washroom )  has  left  our  Hospital  to 
take  employment  at  Presbyterian.  As 
Assistant  Director  there  this  move  is  a 
promotion  for  Gus.   Our  best  to  you. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  it  took  80  turkeys  of  the  large 
11  lb.  family  size  to  help  New  York 
Hospital's  eating  public  satisfy  those 
Thanksgiving  appetites  this  year. 

The  annual  Christmas  Party  of  the 
Accounting  Department  will  be  held  at 
the  Stockholm  Restaurant.  West  51st 
Street,  on  December  22nd.  We'll  have 
more  to  tell  you  on  this  in  our  next 
issue. 
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PAYNE 
WHITNEY 
CLINIC 


At  the  extreme  right 
of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital stands  the  building 
that  houses  the  Payne 
Whitney  Psychiatric 
Clinic.  In  appearance 
is  like  any  other  division  of  the  hos- 
pital for  this  was  the  intent  of  its 
planners;  to  make  modern  psychiatry 
part  of  a  general  hospital.  As  you  ap- 
proach it,  and  particularly  as  you  walk 
through  its  restful,  dignified  corridors, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  quiet  place 
is  a  great  center  of  psychiatric  research, 
education,  and  treatment,  where  all 
kinds  of  patients,  including  the  most 
seriously  mentally  disturbed,  receive  the 
best  psychiatric  care  that  modern  science 
affords.  The  unique  feature  of  this 
Clinic,  as  distinct  from  the  traditional 
private  psychiatric  hospital  with  its 
usual  geographic  isolation,  is  its  close 
affiliation  with  The  New  York  Hospital 
and  the  Cornell  Medical  College.  It  is 
only  recently  that  progressive  psychia- 
trists have  begun  to  reassert  the  impor- 
tance of  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  science  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional health  and  the  science  of  physical 
health.  Yet  this  was  the  tradition  of 
The  New  York  Hospital  since  its  be- 
ginning, for  as  early  as  1771,  when  it 
was  chartered  by  the  Crown,  the  hos- 
pital accepted  patients  suffering  from 
mental  disorders  into  the  general  hos- 
pital because  their  treatment  was  con- 
sidered as  important  as  that  of  medical 
and  surgical  patients.  In  1808  the  hos- 
pital provided  a  separate  building  fur 


the  psychiatrically  disabled.  In  1821. 
in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  the 
times,  the  psychiatric  division  was  mov- 
ed to  the  country,  and  is  now  the  West- 
chester Division.  It  was  not  until  1932, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Payne  Whitney 
Clinic  on  October  1 ,  that  the  psychia- 
tric in-patient  service  moved  back  to  the 
general  hospital,  where  it  first  began, 
and  where  it  logically  belonged  all 
along. 

This  department  now  stands  as  one 
of  the  great  centers  of  the  world  for 
psychiatric  development.  Its  110  beds 
are  nearly  always  filled  to  capacity.  Its 
large  and  active  outpatient  division 
serves  the  mental  health  needs  of  hun- 
dreds of  East  Side  Manhattan  residents 
who  are  not  sick  enough  to  be  hospital- 
ized, but  who  need  intensive  psycho- 
therapy. Its  research  divisions  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  science  in 
the  elucidation  of  such  problems  as  an- 
xiety and  its  management,  the  meaning 
of  alcohol  addiction,  the  nature  of  pain, 
the  causes  of  psychosomatic  disorders, 
the  cure  of  muscle  disease,  the  uses  of 
insulin,  electric  shock  and  prefrontal 
brain  operations  in  the  cure  of  mental 
disorders,  and  in  multiple  other  re- 
searches and  developments  that  find  their 
way  each  year  into  publication  and  prac- 
tice.   The  teaching  obligations  involve 


the  training  of  psychiatrists,  nurses,  and 
social  workers,  as  well  as  medical  stu- 
dents, for  psychiatry  at  Cornell  Medical 
College  is  now  recognized  as  a  major 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  training  of 
all  future  doctors. 

A  special  feature  of  this  Clinic,  made 
possible  by  its  generous  endowment,  is 
its  ability  to  care  for  individuals  of  all 
economic  brackets.  Those  who  can  are 
asked  to  meet  the  full  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $125.00  a  week:  many  others 
arc  admitted  at  greatly  reduced  or  free 
rates.  The  treatment  of  all  is  the  same, 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  Annually 
there  are  many  more  patients  who  apply 
for  admission  than  can  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted. For  this  reason,  some  selection 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  usually  done  on 
the  basis  of  patients'  suitability  for 
treatment,  research,  or  teaching.  Ad- 
mission is  entirely  voluntary;  the  Clinic 
has  no  right  to  admit  or  detain  patients 
against  their  will.  Another  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  Clinic,  with  its  large  staff 
of  17  doctors,  65  nurses,  5  social  work- 
ers, and  8  occupational  and  recreational 
therapists,  is  the  amount  of  intensive 
individual  care  given  to  each  patient. 
There  are  few  hospitals  anywhere  that 
provide  so  intensive  a  psychotherapeutic 
care.  Because  of  this,  preference  is  given 
to  those  patients  whose  problems  are 
relatively  acute,  rather  than  chronic,  and 
to  those  in  whom  the  outcome  is  hope- 
ful rather  than  hopeless.  As  a  result, 
an  atmosphere  of  extraordinary  optim- 
ism, friendliness,  and  warmth  prevails, 
and  this  homelike  feeling  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  attractive  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  the  Clinic.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, therefore,  most  patients  consider 
the  Clinic  a  haven,  and  many  of  them 
speak  of  it  as  home.  Patients  remain  on 
the  average  from  three  months  to  a 
year.  There  is  no  attempt  to  hurry  the 
process  of  getting  well,  for  the  aim  is 
not  only  to  cure,  but  to  search  out  the 
basic  and  devious  causes  of  each  dis- 
order so  that  the  patient  will  remain 
well  by  understanding  what  caused  his 
sickness.  'Fhe  published  figures  in  the 
annual  report  give  ample  evidence  of 
the  excellent  results  of  treatment,  and 
this  is  further  attested  by  the  growing 
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number  ol  patients  irom  mit  of  state 
and  from  all  over  the  country  wIk^  ap 
ply  for  admission. 

A  day  in  the  life  of  a  jiatient  in 
Payne  Whitney  is  one  of  full  activity. 
Each  hour  is  planned  with  occupational 
and  recreational  activities  participated  in 
by  all,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  a 
wise  balance  of  work,  play,  recreation, 
and  group  life,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
time  for  worry  and  preoccupation.  The 
Clinic  hou.ses  its  own  gymnasium,  hy- 
drotherapy facilities,  and  extensive  oc- 
cupational therapy  rooms,  and  resources 
of  carpentry,  ceramics,  painting,  weav- 
ing, sewing,  metal  work,  etc.  Many 
patients  start  back  to  their  jobs  as  they 
get  well,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
help  them  in  planning  and  choosing 
their  future  occupation.  Treatment  may 
continue  after  the  patient  leaves  the  hos- 
pital so  that  the  Clinic  can  provide  sup- 
port throughout  the  days  or  weeks  of 
ultimate  adjustment.  The  intensive 
psychotherapy  made  possible  by  the 
small  case  assignment  of  not  more  than 
twelve  patients  to  a  physician  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Clinic  activities  expanded,  so 
did  its  effectiveness  to  the  general  hospi- 
tal and  to  the  community.  The  Clinic 
now  provides  psychiatric  consultation  to 
all  departments  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, both  in  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
research,  and  more  importantly  in  the 
education  of  medical,  pediatric,  and 
other  house  officers.  In  turn,  the  Clinic 
draws  upon  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  many  specialists  in  the  other  fields  of 
medicine,  made  possible  by  its  close  re- 
lationship with  the  Medical  College. 
The  result  is  a  unique  psychiatric  cen- 
ter growing  from  and  contributing  to 
all  of  medicine.  From  it  have  come  sig- 
nificant advances  in  psychiatric  theory 
and  practice.  And  because  the  best  treat- 
ment always  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
good  teaching  and  research,  its  treat- 
ment results  amply  realize  the  intent  of 
its  donor,  the  late  Mr.  Payne  Whitney, 
whose  wisdom  and  endowment  made  it 
possible,  and  in  whose  honor  it  was 
built. 
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AN  EVENING  WITH  DR.  LOWSLEY 
AND  GUESTS 

Miss  Alverna  Skoog  introduced  the 
guests  invited  by  Dr.  Oswald  Swinney 
Lowsley  to  address  a  large  audience 
gathered  in  the  auditorium  of  the  nurses 
residence  at  eight-thirty  in  spite  of  the 
unusually  bad  weather  on  Tuesday, 
November  1 1th. 

The  first  guest,  Dr.  Govinda  Rau, 
spoke  about  a  half  hour  on  life  and  con- 
ditions in  his  native  India.  Dr.  Cecil 
Hawes,  Assistant  Resident  in  Brady 
Urology,  was  then  introduced  and  told 
of  his  recent  trip  to  Spain,  illustrating 
his  comrnents  with  colored  slides. 

Then,  with  colored  slides  replacing 
his  customary  motion  pictures.  Dr. 
Lowsley  himself  told  of  his  European 
trip  during  August  and  September  of 
this  year.  Among  the  adventures  of  a 
more  personal  nature  was  the  calamity 
of  having  all  his  luggage  stolen  as  he 
left  the  boat  at  London;  clothing  was 
at  a  premium  and  laundry  impossible, 
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so  our  doctor  managed  with  the  clothes 
he  had  on  and  did  his  own  wash  be- 
tween wearings!  He  flew  to  Switzer- 
land to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Urological  Association  where 
he  showed  the  colored  motion  picture 
of  Dr.  Alphonse  Davalos  on  Uretero- 
Intestinal  Transplantation  and  present- 
ed a  paper  of  his  own.  He  then  journ- 
ied  by  air  to  Spain  on  a  pleasure  trip 
where  he  visited  a  former  patient,  whose 
tailor  kindly  fitted  him  out  completely, 
including  beautifully  handmade  shirts. 
A  highlight  of  this  visit  was  the  unique 
experience  of  dining  at  a  table  set  with 
a  complete  gold  dinner  service,  plates, 
goblets,  knives,  forks,  really  everything 
from  hors  d'oeuvres  to  fingerbowls,  used 
for  very  special  occasions  of  which  his 
presence  in  the  household  was  one.  Dr. 
Lowsley  and  his  new  clothing  returned 
home  safely  on  a  Spanish  boat. 

Coffee  and  cake  were  served  in  the 
lounge  and  the  guests  enjoyed  another 
evening  which  was  instructive,  enjoy- 
able and  interesting  as  the  doctor  always 
makes  them. 


As  handy  with  a  bowling  ball  as  they  are  with  a  ham  bone  or  a  turkey 
giblet,  here  they  are,  the  bowling  cooks  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  These 
five  maintain  they  are  tops  at  the  alleys  and  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  prove 
it.  Left  to  right,  sans  chef's  cap  and  butcher  knife  they  are,  front  row,  Leo 
Milano,  Faust  and  Patsy  Milano;  back  row,  Walter  Weber  and  Frank  Veverka. 
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GELATIN— A  PRODUCT  WE  USE 

The  story  of  gelatin  is  as  replete  with 
interesting  developments  as  any  of  the 
useful  commodities  occupying  impor- 
tant positions  in  today's  pattern  of  liv- 
ing. Of  pertinent  interest  is  the  appli- 
cation of  gelatin  to  the  everyday  routine 
of  hospital  affairs.  Most  recently,  not  a 
few^  of  these  applications  have  assumed 
what  aproaches  "life-saving"  proper- 
ties. Much  of  the  credit  for  the  advance 
of  this  lowly  substance  into  a  realm  of 
considerable  import  lies  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  Edible  Gelatin  Manufacturers' 
Research  Society  of  America.  This  in- 
dependent research  organization  was 
established  by  the  industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  all-round  information 
concerning  gelatin  and  making  that  in- 
formation available  to  the  people  most 
directly  concerned. 

Gelatin  is  probably  an  outgrowth  of 
glue  making.  Both  glue  and  gelatin  are 
made  from  similar  animal  sources  name- 
ly, the  collngens.  Collagens  are  pro- 
cessed by  boiling  with  water,  the  end- 
product — glue  or  gelatin — being  deter- 
mined by  the  collagen  with  which  the 
process  was  started.  Today,  gelatin 
manufacture  is  started  from  clean  bones 
and  calfskin  or  porkskin.  Two  types  of 
gelatin,  differing  mainly  in  their  physi- 
cal-chemical properties,  are  generally 
recognized.  Pharmagel  A  is  derived 
from  porkskin.  Pharmagel  B  is  de- 
rived from  clean  bones  and  calfskin. 
All  gelatin  used  for  edible,  bacteri- 
ological and  medical  purposes  is  pro- 
duced from  carefully  selected  sources. 
Exceeding  high  standards  of  purity  are 
insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, a  book  of  standards  formu- 
lated by  a  specially  selected  group  of 
pharmacists  and  physicians.  Most  nar- 
now  limits  for  impurities  are  described 
and  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, in  addition  to  industry,  assures 
the  public  that  these  standards  are  con- 
stantly observed.  The  situation  sur- 
rounding gelatin  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  existing  for  most  of  the  substances 
of  animal  origin  such  as  insulin,  thyroid 
and  liver  used  as  sources  of  food  as  well 
as  essential  medical  agents. 


Pharmagel  A,  most  commonly  used, 
is  extracted  from  porkskin  after  it  has 
been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
washed  thoroughly  with  water,  then 
heated  with  acidified  water.  The  rela- 
tively heavy  gelatin  solution  is  with- 
drawn from  the  bottom  of  processing 
tanks  and  carried  through  several  fur- 
ther steps  of  purification.  Pharmagel  B, 
mainly  derived  from  clean  bones,  is  the 
product  resulting  after  bones  have  been 
extensively  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  calcium  salts.  The 
remaining  structure  is  limed,  (this  repre- 
sents the  first  step  in  processing  calfskin) 
for  a  lengthy  period  of  time  to  remove 
undesirable  proteins  and  other  lime-sol- 
uble substances.  The  material  remain- 
ing is  washed  thoroughly  with  water 
to  remove  the  lime,  then  treated  with 
hot  water  to  form  an  extract  as  is  the 
case  with  Pharmagel  A. 

To  review  briefly  several  of  the  im- 
portant hospital  uses  of  gelatin  without 
dwelling  on  the  multitudes  of  uses  in 
fields  outside  hospital  endeavor,  the  fol- 
lowing notations  arc  pertinent.  Consid- 
er, first,  its  importance  as  a  food.  Due 
to  its  physical  properties  as  well  as  its 
nutritional  value,  gelatin  is  important  in 
this  fundamental  human  necessity.  All 
are  familiar  with  fruit-flavored,  sweeten- 
ed jelly  powder  which,  when  added  to 
water,  forms  a  delightfully  cool  and  re- 
freshing dessert.  Gelatin  is  responsible 
for  the  pleasing  firmness  of  this  deli- 
cacy and  makes  possible  the  many  in- 
teresting and  esthetic  forms  into  which 
it  can  be  molded.  Jellied  consommes, 
cold,  are  pleasing  appetizers  in  hot 
weather  as  are  jellied  salads  of  many 
descriptions.  Little  known  is  the  fact 
that  gelatin  plays  an  important  role  in 
many  of  the  stable  flavoring  agents  cur- 
rently in  use  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
Gelatin  is  used  in  candy  bars  and  ice 
cream  to  act  as  a  binder  and  to  prepare 
"smooth"  delicacies  free  from  sugar  or 
ice  crystals.  Jellied  meats  and  marsh- 
mallows  possess  their  familiar  character- 
istics because  of  their  gelatin  content. 
Biochemically  speaking,  gelatin  is  not  a 
"complete  protein",  therefore  cannot  be 
used  solely  as  a  source  of  protein  in  the 
diet.  Nevertheless,  it  does  provide,  when 
ingested,  what  is  known  as  a  "sparring 
action"  on  most  of  the  important  pro- 


tein elements  in  the  body,  the  essential 
amino  acids.  Thus,  foods  employing 
the  substance  represent  useful  dieto- 
therapy  tools,  especially  in  convalescence 
from  illness  where  protein  wasting  has 
occurred  or  protein  nutrition  has  been 
limited.  Gelatin  is  digested  readily  and 
is  non-allergenic,  hence,  becomes  a  val- 
uable and  reliable  adjunct  in  cases  where 
individuals  are  sensitive  to  ordinary 
sources  of  nutritional  protein.  When 
added  to  milk  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities,  the  particle  size  of  milk  curds, 
ocurring  normally  in  the  stomach,  is 
reduced  notably,  thus  improving  the  di- 
gestability  of  milk.  This  factor  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  infant  feeding 
problems. 

Gelatin  has  long  played  an  important 
role  in  the  technical  aspects  of  applied 
bacteriology.  It  has  proved  its  value 
repeatedly  as  a  culture  media  in  the 
growing  of  organisms  for  diagnostic, 
prophylactic  or  therapeutic  procedures. 
Without  it  today,  the  bacteriologist 
would  be  severely  handicapped  in  per- 
forming the  many  important  functions 
of  this  specialized  profession. 

Pharmaceutically,  gelatin  is  impor- 
tant in  numerous  respects.  Encapsula- 
tion of  unpleasant  and  unstable  medi- 
cations in  gelatin  capsules  is  a  routine 
procedure.  Millions  of  doses  of  such 
drugs  are  used  safely  and  pleasantly  each 
day,  prepared  either  in  soft  (gylcerina- 
ted)  or  hard  gelatin  capsules.  The  mod- 
ern emulsion  uses  minute  amounts  of 
gelatin  to  perfect  dispersion  of  two 
agents  which  normally  will  not  mix — 
such  as  castor  oil  and  water.  By  means 
of  gelatin  then,  in  this  manner,  other- 
wise unpleasant  medicines  are  made 
pleasing  and  palatable.  This  ability  to 
disperse  and  protect  particles  has  a  host 
of  useful  industrial  applications.  The 
"emulsion"  on  x-ray  and  photo  films 
is  a  dried,  gelatin-silver  salt  suspension, 
to  mention  but  one  important  industrial 
use.  Gelatin,  combined  with  glycerin, 
prepares  a  suppository  base  more  useful 
than  most  bases  employed  in  this  meth- 
od of  introducing  medicaments  into  the 
body.  Lozenges,  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth,  especially  of  penicillin,  preferen- 
tially employ  gelatin  to  avoid  sores  in 
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the  mouth  cuised  by  other  acceptable 
vehicles.  Hye  medications,  incorporated 
into  tiny  gelatin  discs,  possess  many  ad- 
vantages because  gelatin  dissolves  slow- 
ly, is  non-irritating  and  thus  prc^vides 
prolonged  application  ol  the  medicine 
it  carries.  The  coating  of  pills  with  gel- 
atin is  an  old  practice,  still  in  use,  to 
make  unsavory  medicines  acceptable.  A 
vehicle  of  gelatin  for  kxal  skin  medica- 
tions provides  a  superior  form  of  treat- 
ment. Commonly  known  is  the  zinc 
oxide — gelatin  boot  used  successfully  in 
the  treatment  of  most  ulcers  due  to  vari- 
cose veins.  Mainly,  the  presentation  of 
many  important  medicinals  such  as  the 
sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  on  a  skin  sur- 
face where  prolonged  exposure  is  desired 
is  made  possible.  Injectable  preparations 
of  penicillin,  the  important  anti-coagu- 
lant heparin,  and  recently,  the  curious 
tubocurarine,  have  acquired  improved 
usefulness  by  incorporation  with  gela- 
tin. Injected  into  muscles,  these  medical 
agents  are  absorbed  slowly  because  of 
the  presence  of  gelatin  and  thus  provide 
desired,  prolonged  effects  in  the  body. 

Especially  important  medical  uses  are, 
mainly,  of  recent  advent.  The  most  re- 
cent is  a  specially  refined  gelatin,  with 
adjusted  particle  size,  in  a  6  percent 
solution  which  may  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  blood  plasma  in  shock  or  where 
excessive  loss  of  circulating  fluid  from 
the  blood  stream  has  occurred.  Gelatin 
solutions  will  not  replace  plasma  com- 
pletely because,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  substance  is  an  "incomplete  protein." 
However,  extensive  usefulness  may  be 
expected  from  these  solutions  and  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost.  Of  importance 
is  the  fact  that  gelatin  solutions  will  not 
pass  the  serious  virus  disease,  "infectious 
hepatitis,"  to  recipients,  a  hazzard  cur- 
rently associated  on  occasions  with 
blood  plasma  administration. 

Because  of  its  ability  to  absorb  con- 
siderable volumes  of  either  acid  or  alkali 
without  notably  changing  the  acidity 
or  alkalinity  of  the  environment,  gelatin 
has  been  found  useful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers 
where  excessive  acidity  is  frequently  a 
problem.    This  proved   fact  probably 


played  a  role  in  C^o  Tui's  recent  advo- 
cacy of  comparatively  unpalatable  hy- 
drolysates  of  casein,  etc.  which  do  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  being  "complete 
proteins." 

Of  cardinal  importance  is  'Gelfoam,' 
a  partially  denatured  gelatin,  product  of 
war-time  research.  'Gelfoam'  was  de- 
veloped to  replace  scarce  fibrin  foam 
(a  product  developed  during  the  recent 
war  from  the  processing  of  donors' 
blood).  I'ortunately,  'Gelfoam'  is 
equally  as  effective,  if  not  superior  to 
fibrin  foam,  in  the  control  of  hemor- 
rhage due  to  oozing  of  blood  from  small 
blood  vessels  during  surgery.  'Gelfoam', 
as  a  sterile  sponge,  may  be  applied  to  a 
bleeding  area  and  will  staunch  the  flow 
of  blood.  Further,  it  may  be  left  where 
applied,  thus  not  disturbing  the  formed 
clot,  and  will  be  slowly  absorbed  by  the 
body  without  local  reaction.  Originally 
designed  for  neurosurgery,  more  recent 
developments  provide  a  larger  sponge 
for  surgery  in  the  chest  or  abdomen. 

^ 

The  New  York  Hospital 
New  York  City,  New  York 

Gentlemen : 

As  a  very  recent  patient  of  The  New 
York  Hospital,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  extremely  pleasant  and  always  cour- 
teous attention  extended  to  me. 

Never  having  had  the  experience  of 
being  a  patient  in  New  York  I  was 
somewhat  skeptical.  But,  despite  the 
"factory  efficiency"  the  colossal  build- 
ings and  work,  the  care  was  not  im- 
personal, nor  did  I  feel  a  mere  physical 
specim'en. 

The  concern  and  care  accorded  me  by 
floor  nurses,  internes  and  resident  doc- 
tors (I  do  not  need  to  speak  for  my 
personal  doctors)  could  not  have  been 
greater.  Considering  the  continued 
shortage  of  nurses,  the  innumerable  de- 
mands upon  their  energies — mental  and 
physical — I  was,  and  am,  long  and  loud 
in  proclaiming  their  every  consideration. 

Thank  You — yours  is  a  wondrous 
institution, 

Yours  truly, 


SERVICE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

On  Ncjvember  5th,  I  l)e  .Jomt  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  The  Society  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  and  Cornell 
University  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  men  and 
women  who  have  served  the  institution 
for  fifteen  or  more  years. 

T  he  honor  group  received  silver  pins 
for  fifteen  years  of  full  time  service  and 
gold  pins  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
of  service.  Each  of  the  thirty-six  de- 
partments of  the  Center  were  represent- 
ed among  the  recipients. 

Particularly  honored  were  Cecil  Dud- 
ley, a  technician  in  the  biochemistry  de- 
partment of  Cornell  Medical  College, 
who  had  served  forty-two  years  and 
Sarah  E.  Moore,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  School  of  Nursing,  who  had  served 
for  thirty-four  years. 

Dr.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones,  President 
of  the  Board  and  the  principal  speaker, 
declared,  "the  soul  of  the  institution  is 
in  the  people  who  made  it."  He  said 
that  the  Hospital  since  1932,  has  treat- 
ed 276,500  in-patients  and  1,792.000 
out-patients,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  staff  were  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  making  smoother  the  proH- 
lems  of  handling  such  numbers. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Hinsey,  dean  of  Cornell  University 
Medical  College;  William  Harding 
Jackson,  president  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Wheeler, 
speaking  for  those  who  were  honored. 
*     *  * 

To  Miss  Stephenson,  Miss  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Gardner  and  many 
loyal  members  of  their  several  divisions 
of  the  nutrition  staff  we  extend  our 
thanks  for  a  grand  dinner  served  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Service  Anniversary  Din- 
ner. November  5,  1947. 

%  * 

We  are  in  the  particular  debt  of  Mr. 
William  W.  Downey  our  Chief  Engi- 
neer for  the  after  dinner  entertainment 
on  this  occasion.  The  excellent  talent, 
all  professional,  was  varied  and  included 
the  arts  of  prestidigitation,  terpsichore. 
mirth  and  the  song.  All  of  these  per- 
formers donated  their  services  as  a  ges- 
ture of  their  affection  for  W.W.D.  With 
Jimmy  Best  (P.  A.)  as  M.  C,  it  was 
a  bully  show  and  thanks  again  Bill. 
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SHOTS  TAKEN  AT  THE 
SERVICE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 
NOVEMBER  7,  1947 


Upper  Left:  (Reading  clockwise) 
George  Wheeler,  M.D.,  Bessie  A.  R. 
Parker,  Joseph  C.  Hinsey,  M.D.,  Mur- 
ray Sargent,  Eugene  F.  Du  Bois,  M.D., 
William  Harding  Jackson,  Virginia 
Dunbar,  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones,  M.D. 


Upper  Right:  Some  of  the  25  Year 
Service  group  about  to  be  awarded  gold 
service  pins. 


Lower  Left:  One  section  in  the 
beautifully  decorated  Nurses'  Residence 
dining  room.  214  eligible  employees 
participated  in  the  celebration. 


////;■  I'll  I. si:      (II  rim  mas  1'M7 


Employees  Who  Have  Completed  Twenty- five  Years  of  Service 


Edna  Battersby 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss 
Harry  Blumcnthal 
Rose  Bolk-  Bradley 
Katherine  Burke 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr. 
Lucy  M.  Crawford 
Esther  de  Roche 
Eugene  F.  DuBois 
Cecil  Dudley 
Dayton  J.  Edwards 


Marie  Ehn 
Mary  f\'rrari 
Thomas  J.  Flaherty 
Fred  F.  Franz 
Harry  Gold 
Malcolm  Goodridge 
Adolphus  Harris 
Emily  Rapp  Hoffmann 
G.  Beckman  Hoppin 
Thomas  Howell 
Victoria  Ibbotson 


Morton  C;.  Kahn 
George  Kazaz 
Frances  Kelly 
Bernard  A.  Kluepfel 
Lucile  M.  Lambert 
Frances  Langdon 
Marguerite  M.  Leask 
Oswald  S.  Lowsley 
Nellie  Maley 
James  A.  Marone 
Sara  V.  Master 


Jane  Mooney 
Sarah  E.  Moore 
Charles  V.  Morrill 
Josephine  Genung  Nichols 
George  N.  Papanicolaou 
Eugene  H.  Pool 
G.  Fabian  Sodcrstrom 
Ralph  G.  Stillman 
Sarah  Ward 
George  W.  Wheeler 
William  Woodward 


Employees  Who  Have  Completed  Fifteen  Years  of  Service 


John  S.  Adkins 

Esther  M.  Anderson 

Rose  H.  Andre 

William  De  Witt  Andrus 

Justine  Arizmendi 

Vincent  Astor 

James  M.  Barritt 

William  E.  Bartcls 

Gail  Beemer 

Nina  Bellinetti 

Flora  Josephine  Bergstrom 

Mary  Bilik 

Grace  Lee  Blanchard 

John  Boyle 

Kathleen  Brady 

Charles  A.  Brenneiser 

Lyle  C.  Brockman 

Ruth  G.  Brockman 

Robert  E.  Callahan 

Helen  J.  Campbell 

William  J.  Casey 

Agapita  Castro 

McKeen  Cattell 

Joseph  Cauchi 

Mario  Centore 

Eleanor  Chalk 

Ernest  Cloutier 

Mary  R.  Coleman 

Agnes  A.  Conner 

Herbert  Conway 

Mary  Cooper 

William  Alexander  Cooper 
Florence  Bobb  Coote 
Anne  M.  Davis 
Barbara  Derr 
Bessie  Waas  Derry 
Mary  Devery 
Helen  Dieschbourg 
Isabelle  Dineen 
Frank  Dlouhy 
Camille  Dobesch 
R.  Gordon  Douglas 
William  W.  Downey 


Dorothy  R.  Duerschner 
Sadie  Duffy 
Philip  A.  Edholmes 
Frieda  Ehncs 
Ernest  D.  Epplc 
5arah  D.  Estler 
Mary  Feeley 
David  Ferguson 
Sarah  M.  Ferguson 
Addie  Fideler 
Beresford  Foderingham 
Selma  Fondiller 
Nathan  Chandler  Foot 
Ernest  Forth 
Eli  Franklin 
Pearl  E.  Funcke 
Helen  Ganzekaufer 
Laurence  P.  Gauli 
Margaret  V.  GilHs 
Frank  Glenn 
Helen  Goodell 
Albert  Grandi 
Dorothy  P.  Greene 
Lino  R.  Grillo 
John  Guiragos 
James  E.  Hamburg 
Ernest  E.  Hammer 
George  E.  Hanbury 
Charlotte  Hanley 
Kristian  G.  Hansson 
James  D.  Hardy 
Elizabeth  H.  Harmon 
Barklie  Henry 
Jane  Herder 
Verda  F.  Hickcox 
Lucy  Mcdonald  Hickey 
Edward  Hodge 
Cranston  W.  Holman 
Herbert  Horton 
Mae  Houston 
Thomas  Howell,  Jr. 
Julian  JafTee 
Albert  P.  Jimenez 


Lillian  Coote  Jimenez 
Elizabeth  V.  Johenning 
Samuel  Johnson 
Edward  Johnston 
Margaret  Joinville 
Ogen  Kanjian 
A.  J.  Karrais 
James  Joseph  Kelly 
Anna  Keveloh 
Henry  Kiessling 
Mary  Elizabeth  Klein 
Frances  B.  Kraft 
Wanda  R.  Krueger 
Joseph  LaBass 
Samuel  Z.  Levine 
Evelyn  Liddle 
Helen  B.  Lincoln 
S.  Maud  Longbothum 
George  J.  McBride 
John  McCue 
Mary  T.  McDermott 
Alexander  R.  McDonald 
Agnes  McEwan 
Jeanette  D.  McGinn 
William  J.  McGovern 
Beatrice  McKee 
Helen  McNamara 
Veronica  E.  Matus 
Belle  Meadows 
Ade  T.  Milhorat 
Wilbert  Mitchell 
Margaret  A.  Mohr 
John  W.  Mooney 
John  Jos.  Moore 
Samuel  Wilson  Moore 
Sara  Mullin 
Margaret  Nagel 
James  M.  Neill 
EfSe  M.  Nelson 
Elsa  H.  Nussbaumer 
Charles  T.  Olcott 
Elizabeth  Ormsby 
Nelson  L.  Osterberg 


Mellissa  Owens 
Susan  Nancy  Paige 
James  Pappas 
Bessie  A.  R.  Parker 
Grace  Carol  Parthcny 
Raymond  E.  Phipps 
Martin  J.  Quinn 
Bronson  S.  Ray 
Charles  Reznicek 
Paul  Reznikoff 
Mary  E.  Rose 
Margaret  Rouchleau 
Annette  Sakalow 
Helen  M.  Schmidt 
Joseph  K.  Schmidt 
Agnes  Schubert 
Emil  Seyerlein 
Frances  J.  Shaler 
George  Shaw 
Ephraim  Shorr 
Selma  May  Shultz 
Mose  Singleton 
Rose  Smith 
Susan  Solloway 
H.  J.  Stander 
Florence  Stephenson 
Harold  J.  Stewart 
John  Y.  Sugg 
Edward  K.  Taylor 
Vincent  Toscani 
Louise  Ungewitter 
Louis  T.  Vail 
Margaret  Valentine 
William  Vie 
Jeanette  Walters 
Margareta  B.  Welsch 
John  Hay  Whitney 
Martha  Williams 
Arlene  Wilson 
Harold  G  Wolff 
Ruth  E.  Woodfall 
Julia  Woods 
Katherine  Zorn 
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WITH  THE  LONGEST  TERMS  OF  SERVICE 

(READING  LEFT  TO  RIGHT) 

George  Kazaz — 36  years 
Sarah  E.  Moore — 34  years 
Eugene  F.  DuBois — 37  years 
Cecil  Dudley — 42  years 


